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Nivelle. Douglas pointed out that this was impossible and
that the army would never submit to such a suggestion.
Douglas and Sir William Robertson, for their part, agreed
that they would rather be tried by court-martial than submit
to remaining on under such conditions. The following day, at
the request of Lloyd George, Douglas put his proposals on
paper for a possible solution of the problem, and eventually
an agreement was drawn up whereby General Nivelle was
given authority to make all preparations before the battle and
Douglas would carry out his instructions, with the proviso
that if he considered that the British army would in any way
be endangered by his carrying out General Nivelle's orders
he would report the matter to the War Cabinet. During the
battle the British army was to act on instructions issued by
the French Commander-in-chief, but Douglas was to have
a free hand in choosing the disposition of his troops and
using them according to his own judgment. Douglas
thought it wise to write to the King and let him know
exactly what had transpired at Calais. Douglas was not at
all happy about the matter although he said very little about
it. He always feared that by some underhand scheme his
troops would be put entirely under the orders of the
French. He very much appreciated the large number of ex-
tremely kind letters which he received, all of which ex-
pressed tremendous confidence in him, and the King sent
Sir CHve Wigram to France specially to convey to Douglas
His Majesty's expression of confidence*

The advance, meantime, continued satisfactorily. In feet
the Germans began withdrawing almost before they were
attacked. Douglas considered that the withdrawal of the
enemy was the beginning of his preparations for a very big
attack. It was obvious that bis intentions wete to fell back
on the Hindenburg Line, which was a line of defence that
had been prepared with intensely strong fortifications. If the
enemy occupied this line of defence it would haye the effect